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ECENTLY someone introduced 

me as having spent a year in 
Ceylon showing people how to adapt 
our farming methods to their needs. 
Nothing could have been further from 
the truth! During my eleven months 
I did try to help find ways of improv- 
ing some agricultural practices. 

The Fundamental Education Project 
vuder UNESCO through which I 
worked was located in the Tamen- 
kaduwa District of the North Central 
Province. This is the dry section of 
Ceylon where most agriculture is 
carried on by means of irrigation. Rice 
is the principal crop. 

Because of the necessity for increas- 
ing rice yields, I put my hand to the 
task of helping develop Young Farm- 
ers’ Clubs. The working knowledge I 
had of such organizations in the 
United States could be applied to 
Ceylon’s conditions but was never 
superimposed. We began with two 
ideas, both centered wholly around 
the young members. One was partici- 
pation and the other achievement. 
Young Farmers’ Clubs must be built 
around these two factors to be of last- 
ing worth. 

Participation by whom? By the 
members. We chose boys and girls 
sufficiently mature to do the things 
required of them: (1) participate in 
club programs; (2) assume the duties 
of officers: and (3) carry out opera- 
tions involved in the growing of rice. 

Certain practices were set up by the 
membership. Achievement of these in 
production was of second importance 
only to participation. True, not every- 
one did everything that was asked of 
him. But we like to think the clubs 
do present continuing opportunities 
for successful achievement. And the 
clubs in Ceylon are. 

The headmasters of the district 
schools were asked to help in the or- 
ganization of the clubs. We found 
them most cooperative and could 
have done very little without them. 


YOUNG FARMERS’ CLUBS 


The elephant—with a bowl on his back—is the emblem 
members of the Young Farmers’ Clubs in Ceylon wear. 


By GeorcE H. REISNER* 


We found the boys and girls intelli- 
gent, industrious, and anxious to suc- 
ceed. We also found some outstanding 
examples of parents’ interest. 

Both boys and girls were enrolled 
in the Young Farmers’ Clubs. As 
stated previously, they had to be suf- 
ficiently mature to participate in all 
phases of the work. Officers were 
elected. They immediately took charge 
of meetings and programs. Meetings 
were held regularly either at the close 
of the school day or in the evening. 
Each club developed its own program. 
A number of interesting activities 
took place, such as, the snail eradica- 
tion campaign. 

Certain promises were made to 
prospective members: (1) a record 
book in which each member would 
keep simple records of his work; (2) 
an insignia which would symbolize 
the young farmers’ work on the is- 


*Mr. Reisner 
served as a special- 
ist in agricultural 
extension under 
UNESCO (United 
Nations Education- 
al, Scientific and 
Cultural Organiza- 
tion). 


Grain exhibit at 
the Round-Up held 
at Minneriya Fun- 
damental Educa- 
tion Center, Ceylon, 
by the Young 
Farmers’ Clubs. 


land; and (3) a “Round-Up” at the 
close of the year with speeches, 
demonstrations by the pupils, and cer- 
tificates and prizes. Every promise 
was fulfilled! 

Not only did these boys and girls 
have to be mature enough to carry on 
the work, but they also had to be able 
to use at least one-eighth of an acre 
of their parents’ land and make a 
sincere effort to apply approved prac- 
tices which we thought would show 
increase in yields. These practices 
were: (1) use mold board plow; (2) 
apply organic matter at the rate of 
200 pounds per one-eighth acre; (3) 
use good seed; (4) apply complete 
fertilizer at the rate of fifteen pounds 
per one-eighth acre: (5) prevent 


weeds; (6) dust to prevent fly injury: 
(7) transplant, where possible; and (8) 
use rotary thresher. 

(Continued on page 2) 


Some 
Busic Conclusions 


e As Consultant to the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of United Na- 
tions I have observed at firsthand 
many of the high spots of the eco- 
nomics of the northern hemisphere. 
Through others I have learned much 
about the peoples and economics of 
the southern half of the world. As a 
result I have reached a few basic con- 
clusions. They are given here for what 
they are worth. 


1. All normal men have a religious 
faith of some kind. 

2. Individuals are basically friendly 
the world over. 

3. The family is the most important 
unit of society. 

4. It is the small things that really 
count in life. 

5. The eating of meals is the most 
important daily occurrence in a per- 
son’s life in the midst of plenty. 

6. More people go to bed hungry 
every night than with full stomachs. 

7. Overpopulation is the result and 
not the cause of poverty. 

8. “Decongestion” of metropolitan 
centers is the biggest industrial 
“must.” 

9. Most of the human race are 
farmers, fishermen, or foresters, and 
the majority of these are without the 
means and knowledge to do their jobs 
properly. Land reform measures are 
as a rule long overdue. 

10. An extension service for pri- 
mary producers is the common denom- 
inator to solve the problems relating 
to fields, fisheries, and forests. 

11. The homestead laws, the estab- 
lishment of agricultural and mechani- 
cal (land grant) colleges, the promo- 
tion of rural credit, extension services, 
and vocational work among rural and 
village students are the foundation 
upon which the American industrial 
and agricultural economy has been 
built. Without this type of assistance 
from the government our people 
would not have produced as they have 
or attained the standard of living 
which we enjoy. 

12. The Point IV program is sound 
if put on an international basis with 
a balanced adjustment between Amer- 
ican knowledge and the knowledge 
of other lands, combined through the 
specialized agencies of the United 
Nations. 


—RAYMOND W. MILLER 
Consultant to FAO 


(Continued from page 1) 


Achievement at the end of the first 
year was not complete. Far from it! 
For even when members carried out 
the above practices, they were not 
always done according to directions or 
at the proper time. But the very fact 
that so many did well and that there 
were many satisfying increases in 
yields made it worthwhile. 

At the Round-Up each member was 
asked to bring a two-quart exhibit 
of paddy and his record book. Both 
paddy exhibits and record books were 
judged and suitable awards given. 
The Round-Up was a huge success, at- 
tended by more than five hundred 
members, parents, teachers, friends, 
and government officials. This was a 
never-to-be-forgotten afternoon with 
excellent speeches and wonderful 
demonstrations by the members them- 
selves and satisfying awards. 

Have you seen the emblem of the 
Young Farmers’ Clubs of Ceylon? It is 
not the four-leaf clover of the 4-H 
Clubs in America. Neither is it the 
rising sun, the ear of corn, the plow, 
and the owl of the Future Farmers of 
America. It is an elephant and on his 
back is a bowl—the bowl of plenty. 
This is the official emblem which is 
being worn by more than 5,000 boys 
and girls during 1954 as members of 
the Young Farmers’ Clubs of Ceylon. 

What does the emblem mean? The 
elephant stands for nationalism, dig- 
nity, and strength. Nationalism—be- 
cause the Young Farmers’ Clubs are 
island-wide, north and south, east and 
west; dignity—because through the 
use of approved practices dignity has 
been added to the vocation of farm- 
ing; and strength—because through 
the combined efforts of these boys and 
girls as club members the rice yield 
will increase throughout the land. And 
the bowl of plenty will be filled to 
overflowing so none will go hungry. 

Perhaps we have been missing a 
point. Youth has an important part to 
play in the improvement of agricul- 
ture and village life. “And a little 
child shall lead them.” 


Mr. George H. Reisner talking 

with headmaster of Parakkram- 

asamudraya Public School in 

Ceylon at iron plow demonstra- 
tion, 


Deep Furrows 


The real measure of extension work - 


is not the size of budget . . . miles 


traveled . . . or even people con-— 
tacted. The effectiveness of extension — 


effort is measured by the participa- 
tion of people in planning programs 
and in changes of attitudes and prac- 


tices which in time are reflected in - 


increased volume of production and 
improved standards of living. 


—Harry G. GouLtp 


Two tasks, not easily combined, will 


confront the delegates (Assembly of 


World Council of Churches). The first 
is to maintain and deepen fellowship 
among the Christian churches of the 
world. The second is to bear witness, 


| 


as unitedly as may be possible, to — 


the meaning of Christ for our con- 
temporary life. ... But even at points 


where agreement may not be possible : 


spiritual fellowship within the one 
world-wide family of Christ can still 
prevail. 

—National Council Outlook 
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EN YEARS ago the idea of a 

Christian college for Assam was 
conceived, but only in 1951 did the 
Assam Christian Council begin to take 
definite steps. In August 1952 The 
Union Christian College was opened. 
It is located at Barapani (Big Water), 
ten miles from Shillong in the Khasi 
Hills, one of the loveliest spots in 


Assam. The land for the school, about. 


one thousand acres, was set aside by 
Mylliem State, a small native state. 
We began with one part-time and 
six full-time faculty members and 
eleven students. One student dropped 
out at the end of the first year. In 
1953 the first-year class numbered 
eighteen. Today we have twenty-eight 
students, of whom three are girls. 


Mr. Pugh inspects cabbages to 
be harvested. 


Our acreage is suitable for the rais- 
ing of crops and cattle. Our food pro- 
duction program includes all kinds of 
vegetables, such as, potatoes, maize, 
sweet potatoes, cabbage, cauliflower, 
beans, etc. We are also experimenting 
with fruits, nuts, coffee, and cocoa. 

While much of the area is suitable 
for the growing of crops, a good deal 
of it has been rendered unsuitable for 
cultivation or even for forestry be- 
cause of (1) deforestation, (2) burning 
of hillsides, and (3) cultivating down 
the slopes instead of across them. 
Although the pines drop seeds every 
year, local graziers burn the hillsides 
thus destroying all the young pine 
seedlings. The need for reforestation 
is rapidly becoming urgent. 


*Mr. Pugh is principal of The Union 
Christian College in Assam. 


COLLEGE OF RURAL LIFE 


By Brans.Ley M. PucH* 


In order that Union Christian Col- 
lege may serve the needs of this area 
and other parts of India, we feel we 
should specialize in hill agriculture. 
Much of India has already suffered 
terribly from soil erosion. 

The Assam Christian Council is 
looking to our school to pioneer in 
rural uplift projects. The Norwegian 
Mission has approached us for advice 
in the agricultural development. of 
areas in Assam and Bihar where they 
are working. Government has asked 
if we can train workers who will 
serve the villages. All this has widened 
our vision and has come as a challenge 
to find ways and means with which 
to meet the needs of rural life. 

Through a growing extension pro- 
gram students go into the villages not 
only to assist people but to learn from 
them. We have begun by demonstrat- 
ing the proper method of disposing of 
village wastes in order to create sani- 
tary living conditions; also how to 
conserve valuable fertilizing materials 
for use in fields and gardens. 

In order to utilize waste materials 
from the students’ kitchen, we have 
started a small piggery. And through 
a gift from overseas we expect to 
purchase dairy cows and a herd bull. 

We hope, in connection with crop 
production and raising of cattle, to 
have assistants who will carry on re- 
search, teaching, and extension work. 
We also hope to establish a milk co- 


operative union soon. 

After this, our next step will be to 
establish a forestry section which will 
similarly carry on research, teaching, 
and extension work. For we are con- 
vinced that the impoverishment of 
our agricultural lands, the drying-up 
of hill streams and rivers which could 
be sources of irrigation, the use of 
dried cow dung for fuel, and many 
other present-day evils are the result 
of improper exploitation of our forest 
resources. The all-out national effort 
of dam construction may result in 
total failure if our forests are not 
maintained or properly controlled. 

During the past twenty-five years 
our own college acreage has been sub- 
jected to so much abuse that it will 
take at least another generation to 
make it fit even for reforestation! 

Disease and the low standard of 
living are additional problems to be 
tackled. We contemplate doing this on 
the village level through (1) a ma- 
ternity and child welfare center, (2) 
basic education for children, and (3) 
night schools for adults. 

This is an ambitious program, but 
the encouragement we have received 
from our many friends the world over 
makes us believe we will be supported 
in this effort. Our hope is that Union 
Christian College will become a liv- 
ing demonstration of how to help raise 
the spiritual, economic, and social 
status of village people. 


A bird's-eye view of almost the entire campus of Union Christian 
College. The Himalayas can be seen from one of the peaks in the 
background in clear weather. 
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Miss Gertrude Nyce helping a group of Indian women make charts in 
a Christian home and family life class. 


We Go into the Villages 


Village Needs 


e Kighty per cent of the Christians 
in Younger Churches live in rural 
areas. Yet the village—the center of 
rural life—has been described as the 
greatest unconquered frontier in 
Christian missions. We are only begin- 
ning to work out a Christian program 
that is related to the peculiar needs 
of village people. 

The old idea of a missionary as a 
man with a Bible and a pith helmet 
is about as obsolete as the spinning 
jenny. The modern missionary still 
carries his Bible, of course, and its 
message is central to his whole pro- 
gram. But special skills are increas- 
ingly called for. 

The rural evangelist must know 
something about the specific problems 
of rural people. And along with him 
a new type of missionary is making 
his presence felt. He is the technically- 
trained agriculturist who is spear- 
heading the attack on hunger, No. 1 
enemy of the world’s rural people. 

Two-thirds of the world’s popula- 
tion has too little to eat. Last year 
world food production outstripped 
population growth for the first time 
since 1939. Yet some of the chroni- 
cally-hungry countries actually pro- 
duced less than before the war. Part 
of the answer lies in better distribu- 
tion, but the fundamental need is to 
increase production. 

While the Colombo Plan, FAO, and 
other agencies are now bringing vastly 
superior resources to bear upon -this 
problem, the Church, which pioneered 
in the field, still has its own peculiar 


witness to make in bringing the whole 


’ Gospel to the whole man. 


—World Outreach} 


African Opportunity 


@ One of the problems among the 
people around Ifumo, Belgian Congo, 
is that some of their villages are dying 
off because the young men have left 
for distant parts. So one of our tasks 
is to train and educate young men 
in such a way as to make life in their 
home villages seem attractive. This is 
very difficult to do. When a student 
finishes primary school, if he has no 
place to go he feels he is a “total loss” 
—to express it in typical Congolese! 

Learning how to build better homes, 
how to have better and larger gardens 
with new foods liked by all, how to 
impart or share what one has learned 
at school with those who stayed at 
home—this to us seems a real oppor- 
tunity. But to our young people it 
does not have appeal. 

When traveling in the interior, it is 


like finding an oasis in a desert to find 


Isekya Timothy’s place. He has been 
with the Mission since 1912 and has 
worked as carpenter, caretaker of the 
boys’ dormitory, and evangelist. 

Isekya Timothy has a well-built 
house. He has a large yard which he 
is closing in so he can take better 
care of his fruit trees and plants. We 
had brought along some lemons, and 
he took time out to plant the seeds 
while we were there. In spite of his 
having a crippled leg much of the 
time, he has built a leopard-proof 
chicken and goat house. 
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Thus we see a fine example of a 
Congolese with energy and imagina- 
tion and a deep faith in God—one who 
has not even the equivalent of three 
years of primary school. As well as 
being a satisfaction to the missionary, 
Isekya is like a rock in a weary land 
to his own people. 

—H. C. Hoscoop? 


Christian Home Movement 


e For the last twelve years the Na- 
tional Christian Council of India has 
had a Christian Home Committee. 
Gradually regional councils and 


church synods or conferences have — 


also appointed such committees. 
The past year has brought to light 


some interesting activities. In Andhra 


during the six weeks prior to the 


Home Festival they held a Better — 


Homes Contest. The themes were 


“Every Christian Home Must Have © 
a Bible and Hymnbook and Conduct — 


Daily Family Prayers” and “Every 
Christian Home Is Clean and Neat.” 


In the Lushai Hills of Assam there — 


was special preparation for Christian 
Home Week. Each home was visited 
by an elder who held family prayers. 


At Sura Nussi in the Punjab six 4 
new homes for staff members of the 
United Christian Schools were com- — 


pleted and dedicated with an im- 
pressive service. This set an atmos- 
phere which still prevails! 

In the village of Gharayala a pastor 
asked the help of his young men in 
improving family worship. They 
visited the homes two by two. Finally 
a worship platform was built and 

(Continued on page 5) 


Demonstration agricultural class at Mutoto, 
Belgian Congo. 
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(Continued from page 4) 


lanted with flowers and trees. The 
illage families took over the watering 
fresponsibility. Now they have a 
/beautiful spot in which to worship— 
the beginning of a church. 

In an Allahabad church all the mar- 
ied couples were asked to wear their 
; wedding clothes and bring their wed- 


jrededication to their marriage vows 
‘was held, followed by a tea. 

In the beginning the Christian Home 
)Movement in India attracted mainly 
the women. But now the Home Fes- 
jtival Week includes all members of 
jthe Church. And some outstanding 
}men are showing interest. The chair- 
sman of the NCC’s Christian Home 


| Bulletin is Mr. Mark Sundar Rao. 
—GERTRUDE Nyce? 


Cooperatives 
'@ Cooperatives throughout the world 
‘have more than 100,000,000 members, 
‘more than half of whom represent 
rural families. This is reported in a 
‘United Nations survey, Rural Progress 
through Cooperatives, prepared for 
the current session of the UN Eco- 
‘nomic and Social Council. 

The development of farm coopera- 
/ tives has been very rapid in the past 
twenty years. They have given farm- 
fers a great many benefits. 


| 1Occasional bulletin of the Board of Over- 

yseas Missions, United Church of Canada. 
2 Mr. Hobgood is a Disciples of Christ mis- 

) sionary in the Belgian Congo. 

. 3Miss Nyce is a Presbyterian USA mis- 

| sionary in India. 


Rev. Seth C. Edwards, president of Cutting- 
‘ton College, Monrovia, Liberia, inspecting 
the pineapple gardens, 


ding pictures. A beautiful service of _ 


Mr. Fenton B. Sands, on leave from Cuttington College to work toward 
his Ph.D. at Cornell University, is shown testing soils and leaves for 
mineral conient. 


Agriculture in a Missionary College? 


By WILLIAM R.. HuGHES* 


® Is there a place for agriculture in 
the missionary college? According to 
The Rt. Rev. Bravid W. Harris, Bishop 
of Liberia, there is. Consequently 
every student at Cuttington College 
and Divinity School is learning about 
the implications of modern farming 
for underdeveloped areas. 

It came about in this way. When 
Bishop Harris decided to reopen this 
college and seminary, closed during 
the depression years, he chose a site 
not far from the government agricul- 
tural experiment station. The land was 
good for raising almost all tropical 
crops. Two fair-sized streams insured 
water for the six-month dry season. 

With this advantageous natural set- 
ting the college started classes in 1949. 
In addition to the regular instructors 
and clergymen Cuttington soon had 
the services of a trained American 
agricultural specialist, Fenton B. 
Sands, Cornell University graduate. 

The initial program consisted of 
planting oil palms, citrus, coffee, and 
cocoa scions. It was shortly expanded 
to include truck gardening, poultry 
raising, and egg production. Even at 
that only part of the 1,500-acre cam- 
pus was under cultivation. But the 
students were aware that something 
new in farming was going on! 

Did this mean that the whole stu- 
dent body was “taking” agricultural 
courses? In some instances, yes. For 
the majority, however, it meant that 
their French, philosophy, and dogmat- 
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ic theology were being acquired in a 
milieu that included tractors, plows, 
incubators, DDT sprays, fishponds, 
and Diesel generators. 

In such an atmosphere few students, 
male or female, can fail to realize the 
implications of such closeness of for- 
mal schooling and food raising. If it 
is conveyed in no other way than in 
the presence of fresh vegetables and 
fruits during mealtime, in the availa- 
bility of eggs for food or hatching, in 
the supply of beef, pork, and fish the 
year round—still the farm program 
makes sense by these needs. 

To say that this immediate objec- 
tive—of providing food for the college 
—is the only purpose of our agricul- 
tural program would be misleading. 
Two other goals are envisaged: 


1. To turn oui young Liberians who, 
no matter where they go or what they 
do, will be able to take advantage of 
the fertile soil of this region and help 
develop the agricultural output; and 

2. To produce crops in sufficient 
quantity to assure a relatively stable 
income for the college, thus helping 
to defray the cost of operations. 

It is the conviction of the staff at 
Cuttington that there is no competi- 
tion between farm and college. Both 
are missionary enterprises with one 
common aim: to train young Liberians 
in the Christian tradition for service 
to their people. 


* Mr. Hughes is a member of the faculty 
of Cuttington College, Monrovia, Liberia. 


WHAT PERCENTAGE? 


® Foreign missions are operating pri- 
marily in what are called underde- 
veloped areas in the world. Eighty per 
cent of our potential constituency are 
rural people. Of the remaining twenty 
per cent, four-fifths trace their fore- 
bears to some rural community. And 
yet only 1.2 per cent of our mission- 
aries are agricultural or rural! (Fig- 
ures compiled by the Missionary Re- 
search Library based on reports of 
boards to the Division of Foreign Mis- 
sions, National Council of Churches.) 

In 1936, 406 new missionaries sailed 
to foreign fields. Of these only one 
was a new agricultural or rural mis- 
sionary. By 1952, out of 856 new mis- 
sionaries, twenty-eight were agricul- 
tural or rural. During the sixteen 
years from 1936 to 1952, 9,588 new mis- 
sionaries sailed, but of these only 169 
were agricultural or rural. 

It would seem that, while the poli- 
cies of mission boards in general have 
changed over the years in relation to 
the need for more rural missionaries, 
the situation is far from satisfactory. 

Perhaps also there is need for clar- 
ification of terms. An agricultural 
missionary is one who has specialized 
in agriculture at college. Most boards 
are insisting such missionaries also 
take one year of seminary training. 
The rural missionary is one who has 
an agricultural background, perhaps 
having been brought up on a farm, or 
who has some knowledge of rural life, 
but whose professional training has 
been in a seminary. Some call them- 
selves rural missionaries simply be- 
cause they live or work in a rural 
area! 

Those who are going to evangelize 
rural people should have a certain 
minimum preparation for their task: 
basic understanding and appreciation 
of rural life, development of skills in 
crafts, and some practical know-how. 
One missionary from Brazil speaks of 
having to show people how to build 
privies. His studies at Princeton hardly 
prepared him for that! 

The rural missionary can get valu- 
able training in a relatively short time 
at such centers as Cornell University 
and the University of Arkansas 
(courses sponsored by Agricultural 
Missions, Inc.) that will enable him 
to identify himself with the people he 
seeks to evangelize. Jesus came into 
the world that people might have 
more abundant life—rural and village 
people, too. 

—W. STANLEY RYCROFT 


Dr. T. A. Koshy, Miss Ellen Moline, and Mr. B. T. Chitamber—all 


working on the Pilot Extension Project* being carried on by the 
Allahabad Agricultural Institute in India—greet a group of 


Creed of a Gaon Sathi 


(Village Companion) 


I believe in village life and that it can be rich and wholesome. 

I believe in village families founded on mutual affection and respect. 

I believe in village youth: in their longings for opportunity and in the fulfillment 
of their right for trained minds, healthy bodies, and clean hearts. 

I believe in village people: in their ability to solve their own problems and in 
their power to develop their lives. 

I believe in my own work: in the opportunity it affords to be of service to others. 


And this because: All men need self-respect. 
All men need friendship. 
All men need recognition. 


All men need opportunity. 


Therefore, in all my work: 
I shall seek at all times to be friendly. 
I shall seek at all times to be honest. 
I shall seek at all times to be sincere. 
I shall seek at all times to be humble. 


I shall with sincerity of purpose work with village men, women, and children 
for better family living: by helping them to make their fields and livestock 
more productive, their homes more comfortable and more beautiful, and 
their community more satisfying. , 


And because I believe in all these I shall to the best of my ability endeavor to 
fulfill them. 


I AM A GAON SATHI 


aoe “gaon (rhymes with cowan) sathi’” is the key person in a village project. Some forty 
such village companions” are part of the “Jumna-Par Punarnirman” (freely translated from 
Hindi, “reconstruction of the area near the Jumna River’) at Allahabad. 

A practical program of village education is being taken directly to 400 villages within 
twenty-five miles of the Institute’s campus. The farmer, his wife, and their children are 
accepted as intelligent persons with wisdom of their own. 

Each “gaon sathi” (some are husband-and-wife teams) spends three days each fortnight 


at the Institute in further training reporting and sharing experiences i i 
: , , an 
understanding of purposes and methods. ‘ oe 
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“gaon a | 
sathis” following a training meeting. ; 


» The answer to the hopes and 
orayers of the African people for a 
cicher life depends on the use they 
make of the land more than on any 
other factor. The Church cannot es- 
zape the implication of this statement. 
Africa 
country and her well-being and great- 
ness will depend upon the character 


Peeping at an agricultural demon- 
Stration in the Belgian Congo. 


} 
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of her village population. The lesson 
of history is unmistakable: national 
strength lies very near the soil, 

We, as Christians, must recall that 
the processes of agriculture are di- 
vinely appointed. If Christianity is to 
function in the daily living of Afri- 
cans, then predominantly it must 
function in their agricultural activi- 
ties. We speak of Christian industry 
and of Christian homes. We must 
think too in terms of Christian agri- 
culture. To the African agriculture is 
a way of life. Religion is, for him, 
intimately related to it. 

Julian Rea of Kambini is right when 
he says that the measure of their 
gospel is the extent to which the life 
of the field and plow has been changed. 
The Christian students in a school in 
West Africa expressed the same 
thought when they said, “Our own 
gardening is still full of heathen prac- 
tices, fears, charms, hatreds, and 
jealousies. Only a better knowledge of 
God's great wisdom will free our 
Christians from such clutches. Teach- 
ing Christians farming is the same as 
teaching the practice of Christianity.” 

The Christian way of life for the 
vast majority of Christians in Africa 
is so interrelated with Christian agri- 


is basically an agricultural . 


| Christian Action in Africa 


culture that I question whether you 
can have one without the other. The 
Church is taking root in the villages 
of Africa. It will influence life in- 
creasingly only as it becomes progres- 
sively related to all phases of village 
life. The Church must recognize how 
deeply African life is based on agri- 
culture and the land and relate its 
programs much more specifically to 
this fundamental fact. 


Comprehensive Approach 


The comprehensive approach to the 
village implies that the needs of all 
groups will be kept in mind and that 
the program as it operates in the vil- 
lage itself will be unified and com- 
prehensive. This means that the re- 
sources of the mission in personnel 
and funds will have to be correlated 
and coordinated in terms of the pro- 
gram that will operate in the villages. 
Instead of individual missionaries and 


Mothers volunteer to build new 
road across the farm at Mt. Sil- 
inda, Southern Rhodesia. 


Africans making their own programs 
they will share in making and carry- 
ing out a unified program. 

The medical missionaries and nurses, 
those responsible for education, the 
evangelistic missionaries, the women 
workers, and the agriculturists will 
all have contributions to make directly 
in the village. There will be less 
“absent treatment.” The comprehen- 
sive approach to village life will re- 
quire a large amount of time being 
spent in the villages and the training 
program, both for paid and lay work- 
ers, will have to be adjusted to pro- 
vide the local leadership which the 
plan implies. 


This approach will require the con- 
viction as well as the cooperation of 
all members of the station. An ap- 
preciation of the interrelation of the 
contributions of the various members 
of the staff is important. For instance, 
health involves not only medical skill 
but proper diet which, in turn, in- 
volves food supply, sanitation, hous- 
ing, and cooking. 

The Christian home involves not 
only Christian nurture but proper 
housing, sanitation, health, clothing, 
food, child care, the development of 
Christian attitudes between husbands 
and wives and parents and children, 
mutual sharing of responsibility, re- 
spect, affection, love, and cooperation 
within the family group. 

Agriculture involves not only skills 
but knowledge of the care of cattle, 
of stewardship of the land, of produc- 
tion of food for family use and for 
sale. 

The interpretation of the Christian 
message must be in terms not only of 
faith in a loving God and redeeming 
Christ but also in terms of the people’s 
own experiences in their personal re- 
lationships, in their agriculture or 
other vocation, in their homes, their 
laws, their recreation, and their wor- 
ship. “When Christianity is demon- 
strated, it speaks for itself.” 

In addition to interpretation and 
demonstration it must, where neces- 
sary, be in a position to cooperate with 
other agencies on the basis of its high 
calling. Unless the Church is in a posi- 
tion to do this, we shall have in Africa, 
as in the West, an increasing gap 
between God and human activities. 


—JoOHN H. REISNER 


Water spillway to water wheel 
at Umtali, Southern Rhodesia. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
MODERN FARMING 


By Roy W. Roserts, C. L. ANGERER, 
J. L. Mosss, and R. W. GREGORY 


The need often arises for a general 
book dealing with various phases of 
agriculture. MODERN FARMING has 
been compiled with that need in view. 

Part I covers “Field, Fruit, and 
Truck Crops,” such as, cotton, leg- 
umes, small grains, corn, fruit, as well 
as pasture and timber production. 
Part II covers “Livestock and Poul- 
try.” Part -III discusses the various 
kinds of farms, soil conservation, and 
factors affecting farm income. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, Chicago, 
Illinois, cloth, 600 pages, $6.00. 


POULTRY SCIENCE AND PRACTICE 
By A. R. WINTER and E. M. Funk 


Poultry science is one of the newer 
agriculture sciences. The growing im- 
portance of poultry food products in 
nearly all parts of the world calls for 
an increasing amount of information 
along this line. 

The section on battery brooding will 
be of interest to those wanting to try 
this method as a means of preventing 
diseases due to contaminated soil. The 
section on feeding at various stages 
outlines broad principles of nutrition 
which will be helpful even though the 
feeds used for calculation of diets may 
not be those common in a given area. 
Of special importance is the section 
on disease prevention and control 
which also deals with tropical and 
semitropical problems. 

A list of references and agricultural 
bulletins follows each chapter. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, Chicago, 
Illinois, cloth, 662 pages, $4.00. 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND RURAL 
LIFE: A Study Outline 


This booklet was designed to meet 
the request of the Student Christian 
Movement in England for a study out- 
line on the relation of the Christian 
faith to rural problems. Emphasis is 
given to the role of the clergy and the 
Church in the changing British coun- 
tryside. While the questions con- 
tained therein “are intended to raise 
the most vital issues concerning life 
in rural England,” as may be seen 
from the following examples, they are 
applicable to other areas as well: 


Is there enough food produced to 
feed adequately people of all lands? 

Who runs the social life in your 
village? Who should? 


Typical of the 
“learning by doing” 
method, using 
whatever materials 


are available in a 
given place. These 
schoolboys are put- 
ting up a building 
at El Vergel in 
Chile. 


Men and Events 


Agricultural Fair Held 
near Takhatpur, India 


e An agricultural fair was held at 
Brooks Memorial Agricultural School, 
near Takhatpur, India, for three days 
in February. There were 990 entries 
of grains, vegetables, fruits, handi- 
crafts, poultry, animals—and babies. 
Mr. Keith Salmonson and Mr. R. P. 
Singh of Allahabad judged the food 
and animals; Mrs. E. M. Pollard and 
Mr. R. Adams the handicrafts; and 
Miss Scott of the Nurses Association 
the babies. About 6,000 people came 
during the three days. The literacy 
booth attracted large crowds who 
watched the students give demonstra- 
tions in literacy, health, and agricul- 
ture with their hand puppets. The 
public health booth with its many 
charts also attracted attention. 


Furlough Completed 

by Study in USA 

e Mr. and Mrs. Carl Dille, mission- 
aries of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, have 
returned to their station in Angola, 
Africa. During a busy furlough year 


Is farming an industry or a way of 
life? 

Why should Christians be con- 
cerned with farming questions? 


Institute of Rural Life at Home and 
Overseas, 84 Eccleston Square, Lon- 
don, S.W. 1, England, paper, 16 pages, 
Is. 

—I. W. Moomaw 
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Mr. Dille was able to complete his. 
work for a B.Sc. degree in agriculture 
at Ohio State University. Mrs. Dille 
did some. observing and laboratory _ 
work at Ball Memorial Hospital in- 
Muncie, Indiana. In commenting or | 
this study opportunity they wrote they- 
would “never cease to be amazed at 
the way people went out of their way — 
to help us.and.to put their facilities — 
at our disposal.” 


Christian Rural Fellowship 
Conference in India 


® The Christian Rural Fellowship of , 
India held a conference at Allahabad ) 
in February. In view of nation-wide | 
interest in rural development through — 
community projects and extension 
service by the churches, state govern- 
ments, and the central government, 
they considered: 


(1) Possible ways to reactivate the 
Christian Rural Fellowship which was 
started in 1947. (2) Methods of estab- 
lishing greater coordination between 
Christian village programs and ex- 
tension projects. (3) Training of per- | 
rural programs under 
Christian auspices. (4) The possibility 
of establishing a clearing house for 
information and experiences. (5) The 
fundamental question of Christian 
motivation for rural development 
work and how Christian work differs 
from others. 

Reports on the various projects 
under Christian auspices—Allahabad 
Agricultural Extension Project, Kat- 
padi, Ghaziabad, Ankleshvar, Christa- 
panthi Sangh Sihora, India Village 
Service, and Christian Village Service 
and Training—were presented. 


